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Care and Treatment of Epileptics. By William Pryor Letchwortfr, 
LL.D., ex-President of the New York State Board of Charities, ex- 
President of the Eleventh National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, Author of “The Insane in Foreign Countries,” “Chil¬ 
dren of the State,” “Relief and Reform,” “Homes for Homeless 
Children,” etc. Illustrated. G. P. Putnam’s Sons: New York 
and London. The Knickerbocker Press. 1900. 

This work shows the advance made in the public care and treat¬ 
ment of epileptics, especially by the colony method, from the earliest 
conception of the idea in Bielefeld, Germany, to the present day in all 
countries, but more especially in the United States. 

The first chapter consists of an interesting resume of the history 
of epilepsy, its characteristics, heredity, the ages at which it develops, 
the influence of climate and race, and the ratio of epileptics to the 
population. In all the United States only five States have as yet estab¬ 
lished State institutions solely for the care of epileptics. These States 
are Ohio, New York, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Texas. A 
number of States receive epileptics into their institutions for the 
feeble-minded. The fact, however, is gradually becoming recognized 
that institutions for. the feeble-minded are not suited for the best care 
and treatment of epileptics. The writer considers the relation of the 
epileptic to general society, and the advantages accruing both to the 
patient and to the State and society from special and separate pro¬ 
vision for this class of sufferers. He discusses fully all the details in 
the founding of a colony, from the preliminary action in gathering 
statistics to present to the Legislature to the education and employ¬ 
ment of the patients. Many suggestions as to the selection of a site 
for a colony, as to the formation of boards of management, and as to 
the improvement of the grounds and arrangement and construction of 
the various buildings are presented. The question of classification of 
patients, and that of providing for their amusement, and many other 
important points in the thorough equipment of a colony in order to 
obtain the best results are considered. 

In the following chapters the provisions made for the exclusive care 
of epileptics by each of the different States are presented. It is aston¬ 
ishing to note the immense amount of work that has been required in 
almost every State to bring about the passage of a law providing for 
the separate care and treatment of its epileptics. In Ohio, which was 
the first State to establish a State institution for the sole care of epilep¬ 
tics, the movement began in 1868, but it was not until 1893 that it was 
crowned with success and the Ohio Hospital for Epileptics opened for 
the reception of patients. This hospital, or colony, has a capacity of 
900 patients, and there is a list of over 1,000 epileptics waiting for 
admission. Its grounds, buildings, and the work and provisions for 
the amusement and well-being of the patients are interestingly de¬ 
scribed, and some interesting statistics given. 

New York was the second State to have a State institution solely 
for the care of epileptics, and Chapter III is devoted to its colony. 
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The Craig Colony for Epileptics, as the result of many years of untiring 
efforts, was opened for the admission of patients at the beginning of 
1896, and has at present accommodations for 360 patients, but when 
buildings now being erected are completed the capacity will be in¬ 
creased to 720 . There is already a large waiting list. The Craig Colony 
for Epileptics consists of 1,895 acres of land, which has been laid out 
under an extensive scheme of landscape gardening by experts. Great 
care has been taken that the colony should not have the appearance 
of an institution, but should be simply a village of small houses, each 
occupied by from ten, or twelve, to twenty-five epileptics. The present 
buildings and improvements in the grounds, as well as those planned, 
are interestingly described by the writer. A number of fine illustrations 
of Craig Colony accompany its descriptions. 

In Chapter IV the provisions made by the States of Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, and Texas are described. The Massachusetts Hospital for 
Epileptics was opened for the reception of patients in 1898. and had 
200 inmates within five months. There is a great demand for admis¬ 
sion, far beyond the capacity of the hospital. Its grounds consist of 
237 acres, of which one-half is tillable. 

New Jersey plans a village, or colony, for the care of its epileptics, 
and in 1898 purchased 187 acres of land for the ''New Jersey State 
Village for Epileptics.” In 1899 the State made further appropriations 
for the purchase of more land and for the erection of cottages. 

Texas also has recently secured 640 acres of land for the establish¬ 
ment of a colony for the care of its epileptics, and plans are being for¬ 
mulated for its development. 

As already stated, the above five States are the only ones in which 
there are State institutions for the exclusive care of epileptics. 

In Chapters V. VI, and VII the provision made for epileptics in 
twelve other States and in Canada are described. In these States the 
institutions where epileptics are received are state institutions for the 
feeble-minded, or for the insane, or. if for epileptics only, are supported 
entirely or mainly by private philanthropic associations. In all these 
States, however, the opinion is gaining ground that special and separate 
provision should be made for epileptics. 

Chapter VIII treats of the provision made for epileptics in England, 
and the Home for Epileptics at Maghull, the colony at Chalfont, Saint 
Peter, the Meath Home for Comfort, and St. Luke’s Home are de¬ 
scribed. These institutions are the results of private philanthropy. 
There is as yet no public provision for sane epileptics in England 
except in the poor-law work-houses and infirmaries. 

It was in continental Europe that the first movement toward the 
organized care of epileptics originated, and in Chapter IX of this book 
Mr. Letchworth tells of the origin and progress of the movement in 
Germany. France, Switzerland, and other countries. He describes in 
full the Asylum for Epileptics at Biesdorf. the asylum at Zurich, and 
the famous Bethel Colony near Bielefeld. The Bethel Colony began its 
work in 1867, and has received since its opening 5.028 patients; it 
contains at present over 1,500 patients. 

This book has appeared at a very opportune time, when all the 
countries of the world are beginning to give their attention to the 
movement in favor of the public and separate care of epileptics. The 
writer has shown a thorough and comprehensive knowledge of the 
subject, and has presented it in an interesting manner. The book will 
prove of great value to those countries and States which are planning 
the separate and public care of this class of sufferers. 

The volume is profusely and finely illustrated, and as a product 
of the bookmaker’s skill is to be commended. Bonar. 



